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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE EMPIRE 


E are all Imperialists now. But 
before there were Imperialists there 
was an Empire—a tangible posses- 
sion, with its many birthdays and 
its festal days, when its children 
have come of age and claimed 

their inheritance. Every year some further addi- 

tions are made to Britannia’s quiverful ; and of 
the British Empire it is true that there is always 

a child-land, rising three or four or more years— 

some tract of land in south or west, or some island 

in the Pacific. Some one tells us that no home 
is happy where there is no baby in the cradle 
needing fostering care, sympathy, protection, and 
instruction. We, as a nation, should be happy. 
There is always some part of the British Empire 
on which a new Union-jack is flying, some child 
in far-off seas whose eyes are fixed on the 
mother country. And there are always other 
children who are coming of age; who feel the 
blood coursing in their veins with all the full 
vigour of maturity, and who look towards the 
homeland for their birthright and for the loosen- 
ing of the leading-strings of early years, so that 
in place of them may grow up the feelings that 
bind a mother to her grown-up children. Canada 
keeps as her national festival Dominion Day ; the 
United States celebrates the wresting from the 
mother country of that independence which the 
mother country was not then wise enough to 
give. The birthdays of the Empire’s sons and 
daughters deserve to be remembered, and maybe 
the day is not far off when we shall keep one 
great Empire Day ; when from the far-off quarters 
of the globe, from east and south and west, sons 
and daughters and grandchildren will gather 
round the mother-throne as at our great Chris- 
tian festival families gather round the old fireside 
and strengthen those bonds of love and affection 
that draw us instinctively to the old folk at 
home. In empire cementing, as in empire build- 
ing, sentiment plays its part. 
Children have their birthdays and often revisit 
their birthplaces; and shall the old mother 
No. 74.—VoL. II. 
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country, amid her empire worries and domestic 
troubles, forget all the tender ties of early days, 
when she was young and free from the cares of 
many children, and when the fresh joy of living 
had not given place to the full joy of having 
given life and watched and tended its growth 
to the full stature of a nation ? 

Where did the Empire have its birth? In 
Winchester, where great King Alfred’s memory 
will be celebrated this year; in London, where 
were fought out many of those strifes that rent 
the nation when it was yet young; in Man- 
chester or Liverpool, where commerce works to- 
day ; in the Cinque Ports, where our modern 
navy had its birth ; in Windsor, where our con- 
stitutional monarchy has its chiefest seat ; or in 
Oxford, whence our scholarship flowed forth ? 
None of these can claim the honour. The Empire 
had its birth in the Golden Age, when Elizabeth 
was Queen, and Drake and Hawkins, Frobisher 
and Raleigh, ploughed far-off seas, and Devon 
men chose Devon’s chief port as the starting- 
point of their roving expeditions. 

It was from Plymouth that Martin Frobisher 
set sail in 1576 to explore the coast of Labrador ; 
and the wonderful tales of its gold which he told 
were among the earliest colonising impulses felt 
in England. It was from Plymouth a year later 
that Sir Francis Drake, the borough’s most famous 
mayor, set sail on the first voyage of circum- 
navigation undertaken by any Englishman ; and it 
was to this port he loved so well that he returned 
with the little vessel laden with the spoil of his 
adventure. Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition to 
found a settlement in Newfoundland sailed in 
1584 from Plymouth; from this port sailed 
Raleigh when he discovered Pimlico Sound—an 
expedition which resulted in 1606 in two charters 
being granted by James I. to two of the earliest 
North American colonising companies, one started 
in Plymouth and the other in London; from 
Plymouth sailed the Mayflower, as every American 
knows even betier than we Englishmen ; from 
this western port—‘the key to freedom in the 
APRIL 29, 1899. 
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West ’—sailed baile Cook in 1768, to explore 
the coasts of New Zealand and New South Wales, 
and open the way to the first settlement in 
Botany Bay twenty years later; from Plymouth, 
from earliest days until to-day, have sailed those 
who have in the past and are now moulding the 
history of South Africa. Ever since those golden 
days which have shed their light on our island 
story, when Drake took possession of New Albion 
in the name of his Queen, and in the same great 
name became the pioneer of the East India Com- 
pany and planted settlements in the West Indies, 
Plymouth has been the mother-port of the New Eng- 
lands beyond the seas, the birthplace of the Empire. 

An American traveller, Elihu Burritt by name, 
after a visit to England, wrote: ‘ Plymouth, 
mother of full forty Plymouths up and down the 
wide world, that wear her memory in_ their 
names, write it in the baptismal records of their 
children, and before the date of every outward 
letter’ What other town in England has so 
good a claim to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Empire, from which the sons and daughters of 
our fathers have sailed toward the setting sun, 
under the wooded heights of Mount Edgcumbe, 
to be lost to sight in the mists of the English 
Channel? How many thousands of emigrants, 
who have ‘turned to the New World to redress 
the balance of the Old,’ have carried engraven on 


the tablets of their hearts, as their last recollec- 
tions of their fatherland, the great castle-like cliffs 
that herh in Plymouth’s Sound, and the fresh 
greenness of the Hoe! England has many plea- 
sure-grounds and palaces, but only one Hoe; 
and even to-day its memory is ofttimes the link 
between the Old World and the New. In all 
their adventures in far-off seas, the sons of Devon, 
when they roved far and wide in the days of the 
Empire’s birth, carried ever with them a mental 
picture of those grassy slopes. If the battles of 
England were fought in the playgrounds of 
Eton, her bloodless conquests were made on the 
green heights of Plymouth Hoe, where the great 
admirals played their games. 

We are all Imperialists to-day. We celebrate 
Nelson’s triumph at Trafalgar, when he put the 
corner-stone to the Empire that two hundred 
years had reared and won for us the sovereignty 
of the seas, Britannia’s highways to her children’s 
homes, Might we not also have an Empire Day 
to keep green the memory of those great sea- 
rovers who made their furrows round the world 
and sowed the seeds of Empire? And might not 
Mother Plymouth—Mother Plymouth, who still 
sits by the sea and casts a mother’s farthest 
glances towards the far-off children of her early 
days—share in such tribute to Greater Britain’s 
birth and growth and present greatness ? 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


. inquired their host of a as 
“he seated himself in a chair and 
lit a cigar. 

‘Yes,’ the latter sian, “a 
found him, and a curious character 
he is. He has some wonderful curios in his shop, 
and I could have spent a day there overhauling 
them.’ 

‘I should be very careful, if I were you, what 
sort of dealings you have with him,’ said the 
other, with what struck Browne as a_ peculiar 
meaning. ‘He does not bear any too good a re- 
putation in these parts. I have heard some funny 
stories about him at one time and another.’ 

‘Oh, you need not be afraid on my account,’ 
said Browne. ‘As I told you in your office, my 
dealings with him are of a purely commercial 
character, and I don’t think he has rubbed me of 
very much so far. Now, what would you say if we 


were to make our way to the yacht?’ 

They accordingly adjourned to the yacht. Per- 
haps as the result of his interview that afternoon, 
Browne was in the highest of spirits. He did 
the honours of his table royally, and the new- 
comer ever since that day has been wont to 
declare that it was the jolliest dinner of which 


he has ever partaken in his life. How little he 
guessed the tragedy that was overhanging it all! 
Of the quartette, Maas was the only one in 
any way silent. For some reason or another he 
seemed strangely preoccupied. It was not until 
some months later that Browne heard from 
Jimmy Foote that that afternoon, during their 
perambulations of the city, he had excused him- 
self, and having discovered the direction of the 
telegraph station, had left them for upwards of 
three-quarters of an hour. 

‘IT am not quite myself to-night, he said, in 
reply to a remark from Browne. ‘But I have 
no doubt I shall be all right again to-morrow.’ 

Dinner being at an end, they adjourned to the 
deck, where they settled down to coffee and 
cigars. The myriad of lights of the city ashore 
flashed out at them, and were reflected like 
countless diamonds in the still waters of the bay. 
Browne was irresistibly reminded of another 
harbour-scene. At another momentous epoch of 
his life he had sat on this selfsame deck and 
looked across the water at the lights ashore. 
And what a different man he was then to the 
man he was now! So much had happened that 
it seemed scarcely possible it could be the same. 

Their friend of the afternoon proved a most 
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interesting companion, He had spent the greater 
portion of his life in the Farthest East, and was 
full of anecdotes of strange men he had met and 
still stranger things he had seen, They reclined 
in their deck-chairs and smoked until close upon 
ten o’clock. Then the new-comer thought it was 
time for him to see about getting ashore. He 
accordingly rose from his chair, and was com- 
mencing the usual preparatory speeches, when a 
hail from alongside reached their ears, A quarter- 
master went to the bulwark and inquired who 
was calling, and what he wanted. A_ voice 
answered him in educated English : 

‘Can you tell me if this is the Lotus Blossom ?’ 
it said, 

‘Yes,’ answered the quartermaster. 
you want?’ 

‘I want to see Mr Browne, if he is aboard, the 
other answered. 

‘He is aboard, returned the quartermaster. 
‘But I don’t know whether he can see you. I 
will inquire’ 

‘Who is he?’ asked Browne. 
you his name.’ 

The quartermaster hailed the sampan again. 
‘He says his name is MacAndrew, sir, he said 
after a short pause, ‘and if you will see him he 
says he will not detain you many minutes,’ 

‘Let him come aboard, then,’ said Browne. 
‘Just tell him to look sharp.” Then, turning to 
his guests, he continued : ‘1 wonder who the fellow 
is, and what he wants with me at this hour of 
the night’ In his own heart he thought he 
knew pretty well. 

‘By the way,’ said his guest, ‘I should advise 
you to keep your eyes open while you are in this 
port. You can have no idea what queer sort of 
people you will have to do with; but when I 
tell you that it is the favourite meeting-place for 
half the villains of the East, you will have some 
very good notion.’ 

‘Thanks for the warning,’ said Browne. ‘I’1l 
bear it in mind? 

He had scarcely finished speaking before the 
figure of a man appeared at the top of the gang- 
way and came towards them. He was tall and 
slimly built, was dressed entirely in white, and 
wore a helmet of the same colour upon his head. 
From an indescribable something about him—it 
may possibly have been his graceful carriage or 
drawl in his voice when he spoke—he might very 
well have passed for a gentleman. 

‘Mr Browne?’ he began, lifting his hat, and 
as he did so looking from one to another of the 
group. 

‘My name is Browne, said the young man, 
stepping forward. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

‘I should be glad if you would favour me 
with a few minutes’ private conversation,’ said 
the other. ‘My business is important, but it will 
not detain you very long.’ 

‘IT can easily do that, replied Browne, and as 


‘What do 


‘Tell him to give 


he said it his guest of the evening came forward 
to bid him good-bye. 

‘Must you really go?’ Browne inquired. 

‘I really think I must,’ the other replied ; ‘the 
boat has been alongside for some considerable 
time, and to-morrow the homeward mail goes out, 
and I have my letters to finish. I must thank 
you for a very jolly evening. My only regret is 
that you are not staying longer in Hong-kong. 
However, I hope we shall see you on the 
return voyage, when you must let us entertain 
you in a somewhat better fashion than we have 
been able to do to-day.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ said Brown as_ he 
shook hands; but in his own heart he was 
reflecting that when he did return that way there 
would in all probability be some one with him 
who would exercise such control over his time 
and amusements that bachelor pleasures would be 
out of the question, The man having taken his 
departure, Browne begged his friends to excuse 
him for a few moments, and then passed down 
the deck towards ‘the tall individual, whom he 
could see waiting for him at the saloon entrance. 
‘Now, sir,’ he said, ‘if you wish to see me, 
I am at your disposal.’ 

‘In that case, let us walk a little farther aft, 
sail the tall man. ‘Let us find a place where 
we shall run no risks of being disturbed.’ 

‘This way, then,’ said Browne, and led him 
along the deck towards the taffrail. He climbed 
up on to the rail, while his companion seated 
himself on the stern grating, and lit a cigarette. 
The light from the after-skylight fell upon his 
face, and Browne saw that it was a countenance 
cast in a singularly handsome mould. The 
features were sharp and clear-cut, the forehead 
broad, and the mouth and chin showing signs of 
considerable determination. Taken altogether, it 
was the face of a man who, having embarked 
upon a certain enterprise, would carry it through 
or perish in the attempt. Having lit a cigarette 
and thrown the match overboard, he began to 
speak. 

‘It has been brought to my knowledge,’ he 
said, ‘that you are anxious to carry out a certain 
delicate piece of business connected with an island 
a short distance to the north of Japan. Is that 
so 2? 

‘Before you go any farther, said Browne, 
‘perhaps it would be as well for you to say 
whether or not you come from Johann 
Schmidt.’ 

‘Johann Schmidt!’ replied the other, with some 
little astonishment. ‘Who the devil is he? I 
don’t know that I ever heard of him.’ 

It was Browne’s turn this time to feel sur- 
prised. ‘I asked because I understood that he 
was going to send some one to me this evening.’ 

‘That is very possible,” MacAndrew answered, 
‘but let me make it clear to you that I know 
nothing whatsoever of him; in matters like this, 
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Mr Browne, you will find it best to know nothing 
of anybody.’ 

After this plain speech, Browne thought he 
had grasped the situation, ‘We will presume, 
then, that you know nothing of our friend 
Johann,’ he said. ‘Perhaps you have a plan 
worked out, and can tell me exactly what I ought 
to do to effect the object I have in view.’ 

‘It is for that reason that I am here,’ said 
MacAndrew, with business-like celerity, as he 
flicked the ash from his cigarette. ‘I’ve got 
the plan fixed up, and I think I can tell you 
exactly how the matter in question is going to 
be arranged. To begin with, I may as well 
inform you that it is going to be an expensive 
business,’ 

‘Expense is no difficulty to me,’ said Browne. ‘I 
am, of course, quite prepared to pay a large sum, 
provided it is in reason, and I am assured in my 
own mind that the work will be carried out in a 
proper manner. How much do you think it will 
cost me ?’ 

‘Five thousand pounds in good, solid English 
gold,’ said MacAndrew ; ‘and what is more, the 
money must be paid down before I put my hand 
to the job.’ 

‘But, pardon my alluding to it, what sort of a 
check am I going to have upon you?’ Browne 
next inquired. ‘How am I to know that you 
won’t take the money and clear out?’ 

*You’ve got to risk that, said MacAndrew 
calmly. ‘I see no other way out of it. You 
must trust me absolutely; if you don’t think 
you can, say so, and I’ll have nothing whatever 
tw do with it. I won’t make you any promises, 
because that’s not my way; but I fancy when 
the business is finished youll be satisfied.’ 

‘I hope so, said Browne, with a smile. ‘But 
can you give me no sort of guarantee at all ?’ 

‘I don’t see that I can,’ said MacAndrew. ‘In 
cases like this a guarantee is a thing which would 
be a very unmarketable commodity. In other 
words, we don’t keep them in stock.’ 

‘It’s to be a case of my putting my money in 
the slot, then, and you do the rest?’ 

‘As the Yankees say,’ said the other, ‘I reckon 
that is so. No, Mr Browne, I’m very much afraid 
you must rest content with my bare word. If 
you think I’m straight enough to pull you 
through, try me; if not, as I said just now, 
have nothing more to do with me. I cannot 
speak fairer than that, I think, and I shall now 
leave it to you to decide,’ 

‘Well, I must see your plan,’ said Browne. 
‘When I have done that it is just possible that I 
may see my way to undertaking the business.’ 

‘The plan, then, by all means,’ said the other, 
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and as he did so he thrust his hand into his 
pocket and drew out an envelope, which he 
handed to Browne. ‘Here it is. I have roughly 
sketched it all out for you. You had better read 
it when you are alone in your cabin, and after 
you have got it by heart be sure to burn it 
carefully. I wrote it down in case I should not 
be able to see you, and also fearing, even if I 
did have speech with you, I might not be able 
to say what I wanted to say without being over- 
heard, I will come off at daybreak to-morrow 
morning for your answer. In the meantime you 
can think it over. Will that suit you?’ 

‘Admirably,” said Browne. ‘I will let you 
know my decision then without fail.’ 

‘In that case, good-night.’ 

‘Good-night. I shall expect you in the 
morning.’ 

‘In the morning.’ 

A quarter of an hour later Browne was alone 
in his own cabin. Having locked his door, he 
took the letter the other had given him from his 
pocket and opened it. A half-sheet of note-paper, 
upon which scarcely five hundred words were 
written, was all he found. But these words, he 
knew, meant all the world to him. He read and 
re-read them, and as soon as he had got them by 
heart lit a match and set fire to the paper, which 
was reduced to ashes. Then he returned to the 
deck, where Maas and Foote were still seated, and 
settled himself down for a chat. They had not 
been there very long before Maas found that he 
had smoked the last cigar of a particular brand 
he affected, and rose to go to his cabin in search 
of another. He had not been very long absent 
before Browne remembered that he had left the 
envelope of MacAndrew’s letter on his dressing- 
table. Accordingly he set off in search of it, in- 
tending to destroy it as he had done its contents. 
Having reached the companion, he was descending 
to the saloon below, when a sound resembling the 
careful, though hurried, closing of a door attracted 
his attention. A moment later he stepped into 
the saloon, to find Maas there, who, for once in 
his life, appeared to be flurried and put out by 
something. 

‘I have lost my cigar-case, my dear Browne,’ 
he said, as if in explanation. ‘Is it not annoying?’ 

Browne felt sure that this was not the truth. 
However, he did not say so, but when he had 
condoled with him, entered his own cabin, where 
a surprise was in store for him. The envelope 
he had come down to burn, and which he dis- 
tinctly remembered having placed upon the table 
less than half-an-hour before, was missing. Some 
one had taken it! 

(7'o be continued.) 
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eee. | ROM the earliest times the origin of 
is Des that most delicate of tubers, the 
a aerye truffle—beloved alike of man and 
; Ey pig—has excited the wonder and 
puzzled the brains of even the 
most learned. Everything about 
the truffle is calculated to invite attention and to 
rouse curiosity: the mystery of its production 
and the delicacy of its taste and perfume, as well 
as its nourishing qualities and stimulating powers. 
What causes its growth? How does it develop in 
the earth? Is it the result of chance, or does it 
proceed from some germ? These are questions 
which puzzled the ancients, as they have done 
ourselves ; and no reasonable and practical answer 
being available, both they and we have had to 
fall back on hypothetical explanations and un- 
founded surmise. These naturally have not been 
wanting, and many and varied have been the 
reasons advanced for the appearance’ of these 
curious black balls, if they may be so called, 
which have always been so much prized as a 
gastronomic dainty. Theophrastus, who was pro- 
bably one of the earliest writers to mention the 
truffle, and, indeed, many more recent savants, as 
well as his immediate successors, considered this 
tuber as a freak of nature, and attributed it to 
the combination of warmth, damp, and claps of 
thunder. Thunder, indeed, plays a very important 
part in all their explanations, though how it 
worked they left their readers to imagine. Later 
it was suggested that the truffle was the result of 
an emission of sap from the roots of trees, due to 
the prick of a certain fly, which it has been 
noticed hovers about the ground where the truffle 
is to be found. It was also supposed to be 
a gall, similar to an oak-gall, and due to the 
before-mentioned fly. It has only been within 
comparatively few years that this tuber has been 
recognised to be really an underground mush- 
room, comparable with those well-known kinds to 
be found growing in our meadows and woods. 
Unfortunately, the discovery went no further; 
and the secret of the diverse phases of the repro- 
duction of this most interesting growth continued 
still one of Nature’s unrevealed mysteries. Science 
was balked, and the cultivation of the truffle in 
a methodical and practical manner remained an 
impossibility. 

At last, however, a learned French botanist, 
Monsieur de Gramont de Lesparre, claims to have 
completely unveiled the secret of their erypto- 
gamy, which discovery opens up a new field, both 
for the student and the cultivator. The explana- 
tion Monsieur de Lexparre gives is as follows: 
It has long been known that each truffle might 
be considered as a mass of microscopic cells, called 
‘asques, each containing from one to four germs, 
cr ‘spores;’ and it was just the evolution of 
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these spores which hitherto remained undiscovered. 
This comes about in a most curious and remark- 
able manner. It must first be noted that the 
spores never develop in the interior of the cell in 
which they begin existence. Eager for liberty, 
they only germinate when they are transported 
to the leaf-stalk of certain trees, such as nuts, 
oaks, or firs; though it does not seem to 
matter whether these be fresh and full of sap or 
old and dry. The male spores, once at home in 
their new quarters, send out long threads or fila- 
ments, which make their way either over the 
surface of the leaf or beneath its flesh, until the 
females are met with, when the marriage takes 
place. The female spores give birth to yet other 
threads, extremely tenuous, which spread them- 
selves over and through the tissue of the leaf, 
coming here and there to the surface to bring 
forth a new element, the ‘teleutospore,’ which ex- 
teriorly very much resembles the original spore. 
As this sprouts in the soil, where it is presum- 
ably carried by the falling leaf, it produces in 
its turn a substance somewhat similar to the 
white of mushrooms; and it is from this sub- 
stance the truffle springs. 

As may be seen, then, this tuber differs in its 
evolution in no really essential way from the 
mushroom; what makes it so especially interest- 
ing are the precautions taken by Nature to assure 
its realisation. As it is necessary that the spores 
intended for reproduction, and which are formed 
in the cells hidden in the earth, should be trans- 
ported to the leaves, Nature makes use of certain 
tuber-loving insects, who are charged with this 
task as well as the duty of breaking open the 
cells or ‘asques’ which hold the germs prisoners. 
In order to attract these servitors, Nature employs 
her favourite plan, and allures the flies to the spot 
where the truffle is to be found by its most 
delicate perfume, which never fails to summon 
them when the moment arrives for their kind 
services to be desired. The tuber, lacking the 
perfume, has no charm for the fly, and the truffle 
is therefore left in peace; thus the spores are 
not prematurely destroyed, and the pulpous mush- 
room-like mass does not become fermented before 
its time. It is this delicate odour which makes 
the truffle so beloved of gourmets and its presence 
at our tables so much appreciated. Hitherto, 
from the uncertainty of its cultivation, it has 
been the luxury of the rich; but, with its re- 
production well understood, a new industry may 
spring up like mushroom culture, which will 
give to the poor as well as the wealthy a highly 
nourishing, sustaining, and delicious article of 
food. Posterity will in this case owe a debt 
of gratitude indeed to Monsieur de Gramont 
de Lesparre for his welcome and important 
discovery. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


CHAPTER VII.—A FIGHT, IN WHICH DICK ROUTS THE ENEMY. 


OITERING one evening by the fire, 
f| Dick, while waiting for his supper, 
chatted with Anastasio and his sons. 
Angelo had returned with supplies 
from the store, and much enjoyed 
giving out bit by bit the news he 
had picked up there. 

‘Picaro! [rogue] you have forgotten the 
cigarette-papers,’ growled the old man, fumbling 
in his pockets in the hope of finding one. ‘See, 
that is my last, he said, as he carefully took 
one out of an old case, and began to roll it round 
a twist of tubacco. 

‘Ah! Carémba! But how could I remember? 
There was no room to look round and see what 
I wanted. Such a crowd, and such talk.’ 

‘Pedro Lopez must be doing a good business.’ 

‘Truly he grows fatter every day.’ 

‘What a life for a man !—on his own feet all day 
—under a roof from morning to night, said the 
old Basquo, and he shook his head wonderingly. 

‘Don Miguel’s troperos [cattle-men] were there,’ 
continued Angelo. ‘They are only waiting for 
the moon, to start with the troop,’ 

‘They have fine cattle,” remarked Dick, ‘but 
a wild lot to drive so far. It will be luck if 
they get them all delivered without accidents at 
the Pajonales.’ 

‘They have got the best capataz on the road. 
Does Don Roderiquez let his men sleep on the 
road? No, hombre!’ 

‘They will take three weeks to get there,’ 
Gabriel remarked, as he added some salt to the 
pot of soup simmering on the hot embers. 

‘Three weeks !’ cried his father contemptuously. 
‘No, hombre! Ten days to the river; two to get 
them across, and another day to round them up 
and rest a bit, and then four should see them to 
the Pajonales.’ 

‘That is quick going’ 

‘Pues, hombre! Don Roderiquez counts his days 
as his dollars,’ 

‘Angel saw Pastor at the pulperia,’ said Gabriel, 
looking round to enjoy the sensation his remark 
would rouse. 

‘The black fox ; what did he say for himself?’ 
shouted the old Basquo. 

‘Don Miguel has asked him to go with the 
troop.’ 

‘Is he going?’ Dick eagerly questioned. 

‘He said, “Wait, wait. I am not ready. I 
have a good business on here.” But Don Rode- 


riquez said he must have him; he is short of 
men.” 

‘Well, what more, Angel ?’ 

‘ Pastor 
glasses] of wine that he talked big’ 


had drunk so many copitas [wine- 
The lad 


chuckled at the remembrance. ‘Yes, se%or, he 
talked, and I was behind a sack of maté, and I 
heard. “I must drink no more,” said he; “a 
man must keep a clear head and a steady hand.” 
Angelo mimicked the drunk man’s incoherent 
swagger over and over again, to the delight of 
his brothers. 

‘What more did he say? Stop that fooling, 
Angel, and tell me exactly what happened,’ 
ordered Dick, who was in grim earnest, and who 
could not understand the careless way they 
treated what seemed to him no play. 

‘He saw me, and shouted, “How is the patrén 
of El Plato?” And the big man who was with 
him said, “Tell him to keep his eyes open to- 
night!” Then Pastor swore at him, and put his 
hand on his knife. Caramba, but they were drunk ! 
They were ready to fight each other. And when 
they went away the sefores who stood round 
said, “See, Pastor means mischief. Tell Don 
Ricardo what you heard. Keep your eyes open 
to-night.” That is what he said.’ 

Dick had jumped to his feet, and shouted, 
‘Here, Angel, fetch up the picaso [a black horse 
with white points]; he has not been ridden 
to-day. Hurry up with that soup, Gabriel, or 
give me anything else that is ready to eat.’ 

He hurried off to his room to prepare for a 
night in the open. Surely at length his chance 
had come. 

The old man, left by the fire, chuckled to 
himself, ‘Does the lad think he can catch the 
black fox? If he does, he will find the fox has 
teeth,’ 

An hour later Dick was riding slowly across 
the camp, watching the glimmer of a fire shining 
like a star in the distance. He knew that it 
burned before the rancho of evil repute; but he 
observed that to-night it shone an hour later 
than usual. 

‘They are late,’ he said; ‘they were too drunk 
to get home before sunset. After they have fed 
and smoked and talked a bit they will let the 
fire die down, and turn in for the night. Then 
Pastor may ride out. I wonder if he will bring 
that other fellow along with him.’ 

The fire died down to a spark of light, then 
went out; but no Pastor rode through the dark- 
ness. 

‘He is waiting till the moon sets,’ thought 
Dick. The young moon dropped below the line 
of the horizon; yet there was no sign of living 
being in the great lonely desert that surrounded 
the solitary watcher. The hours passed slowly. 
Dick found a patch of long, thick grass, and lay 
in it, wrapped in his poncho, tethering his horse 
to his wrist. He knew that at a sound it would 
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start, and so wake him. Even at a distance, if 
the wires were touched, the vibration would travel 
all their length, and rouse him. 

It was a still night, the only sounds heard 
from time ‘to time being the cry of a bird or 
the lowing of cattle. The soft darkness brooded 
over the camp, arched by the star-spangled vault 
of the wide sky, its circle unbroken by forests or 
mountains. He watched the constellations circling 
overhead as the hours‘went by. Pavo, the peacock, 
stood proudly erect ; Scorpio trailed his fiery tail 
half over the sky ; Orion, the old friend of boyish 
days, was missing ; while the Southern Cross, ‘like 
a standard flying,’ reminded him that he was 
an exile. He recalled the night on the voyage 
out, when the Cross was first seen; the rush 
forward of all the passengers, some rejoicing that 
they were nearing home, and were once more 
under familiar stars ; others, like himself, feeling 
their hearts beat quick as they realised that they 
were now in the New World, with a new life 
before them. He had seen rough times since 
then. He laughed at himself when he remem- 
bered the castles in the air he had firmly believed 
to be built on solid foundations. Then he began 
to think of the voyage home. He would not go 
till he had won a position and laid aside enough 
money to be able to enjoy a holiday. Things 
were going well with him now, so it was no im- 
possible dream. Look at Hardie; he began no 
better off, and now he was a rich man. He 
planned low he would invest his money in buy- 
ing a flock of sheep and renting a quarter of a 
league of camp. Nothing brought in money like 
sheep. And his herds grew, and his land increased, 
and the castles reached their airy heights, till 
Dick fell sound asleep. He woke with a start; 
the horse had given a sudden twitch to the halter. 
He sat up. A sighing wind swept over the camp ; 
it grew chilly; a soft white light invaded the 
darkness ; the stars had paled and slowly faded. 
The horse snorted and tossed its head. Surely it 
felt some one near. He jumped to his feet and 
looked round. 

Yes! there was a dark form moving across the 
camp from the direction of the rancho; already 
it was near the fence. Hiding behind his horse, 
Dick led it slowly along, hoping it would be 
taken for an animal feeding. Stealthily through 
the faint light the two figures moved to the same 
point. Dick allowed the other to reach it first. 
Hie saw the man leap from his horse, and, after 
fumbling a little, bend towards the fence. Then 
the stillness was broken as a wire rang out, re- 
bounding from a stroke. Dick waited no longer. 
He rushed forward and struck with his fists, straight 
and hard. The man, taken very much by surprise, 
sprang back with a yell of fear and rage, reveal- 
ing the coarse face and the cruel eyes of Don 
Pastor. Shouting and swearing, bewildered and 
terrified by the unexpected attack, he leapt on 
his horse with the instinct of his race, and 


then drew his revolver. Dick was ready with 
his. 

‘Drop that and off with you, or I fire, he 
shouted. 

Pastor steadied his horse, and, bending forwari, 
deliberately aimed and fired. Like an echo to 
his shot came one from Dick. There was a yell 
from Pastor, whose horse plunged wildly, then, 
wheeling round, tore aimlessly across the grass, 
and soon was lost to sight in the obscure light 
of dawn. 

Dick stood stupefied. What had happened? 
He was unhurt by Pastor’s wild shot from thie 
back of the rearing horse. Had he shot Pastor? 
He thought so, from the wild yell and from the 
way the horse had galloped off. Pastor had 
dropped the reins, but he sat straight; he 
could not have been seriously wounded. He was 
gone—fledl before him—so easily routed. Why, 
the wire was not even cut, and there lay his 
silver-mounted knife on the grass. Dick picked 
it up, and kept it as a remembrance of tle fight. 
He leapt on to the picaso and rode off towards 
the estancia in jubilant spirits. On the way he 
met Angelo, returning from his post at the puesto, 
where he had been set to watch. He was dis- 
gusted at having missed the fight, and eagerly 
questioned his young master as to every incident. 
As for Dick, he was all-impatient to see Hardie 
and tell him that he had met and routed Don 
Pastor. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DICK IS RECEIVED ONCE MORE AT 
THE DINNER-TABLE OF LAS TRES AROMAS. 


HE usual party had gathered round the 
MM} dinner-table at Las Tres Aromas, in- 
cluding Macdonald, who happened to 
have dropped in on business that made 
it convenient to spend the evening and sleep at 
his friend’s house—not an unusual occurrence. 
All were eagerly discussing the news, brought 
by Frank Tod, of Dick’s encounter with Pastor. 

The talking stopped as Hardie stepped in and 
took his seat, saying, ‘I have some news for you, 
wife. Milner has routed the enemy.’ 

A chorus of voices answered that they had 
already heard of it. 

‘Of course, I might have guessed that! 
Evening News! Second edition already out.’ He 
looked at young Tod, with a laugh that made 
the lad hang his head and giggle. He had earned 
the name of Evening News from his gift of pick- 
ing up and imparting scraps of news. ‘As un- 
important and as inaccurate as is usually to be 
found in the papers, Hardie said sarcastically. 

‘Has Milner really fought Pastor?’ asked 
Macdonald. 

‘Is he wounded?’ young Charlie inquired, in 
a tone of great respect for his companion, who 
might have received such a distinction. 

‘There are so many lies about, it is difficult to 
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know what actually took place; but he certainly 
had it out with Don Pastor, who is off to-night 
with the troop.’ 

‘He has an awful wound in his arm,’ put 
in the irrepressible Tod. 

‘Be accurate, Todie.’ 

‘Is it true he carried a revolver, and used it, 
too?’ inquired Macdonald. 

‘Yes; he bought it on purpose, they say, at 
the pulperta. If he had been as handy with it 
as with his knife he would have made short 
work of Milner.’ 

‘Milner knocked him down, and gave him a 
black eye,’ burst forth Frank. 

‘Go slowly, Todie,’ said Hardie. 

‘Well, Pedro told me.’ 

‘Never believe what you are told, my man.’ 

‘Especially if you are told it is quite true.’ 

‘Don Pedro, special correspondent of the 
Even.ng News.’ 

‘Do let me hear what really took place,’ asked 
Mrs Hardie. ‘Is Dick hurt?’ 

‘No; he is all right, answered her husband. 
‘This is what happened: Milner heard that 
Pastor threatened to cut the fences or some- 
thing of that sort last night, as a last little 
attention to his friend Dick before leaving for 
the south. Dick watched all night, and towards 
morning had the pleasure of meeting him—caught 
him in the very act. He flew at him with a 
blow of his fists, in English fashion—came more 
natural than his revolver. Pastor drew his, and 
shot at him in native fashion. Dick returned the 
compliment, but, by good luck and his inability 
to shoot straight, did not kill his man, only 
skinned his arm. That was enough for Pastor, 
who turned and fled. This is what I learnt from 
a note Milner sent over this morning. I wrote 
to tell him I should expect him to dine and 
sleep here. He will be here shortly; but, as he 
had to ride to the Fortin on business, he cannot 
be punctual.’ 


‘And Pastor has really cleared out?’ 

‘So they tell me’ 

‘Well, the lad has pluck, to stand up- against 
a savage brute of that sort. You were right about 
him, Mrs Hardie. I am glad he has done you 
credit,’ said Macdonald. 

‘Yes, he has pluck, and more than that—deter- 
mination. I had no idea, till I questioned Pedro 
to-day, that Milner has night after night hunted 
round hoping to catch Pastor in the act of cutting 
the fences. No wonder he blinked like an owl 
at the polo-match the other day. He must have 
had precious little sleep for a week or so.’ 

‘So Pastor found the little boy, as he called 
him, more than his match.’ 

‘Oh, we have made a man of Master Dick,’ 
answered Hardie. 

‘He has won his spurs, said Mrs Hardie ; ‘and 
here he is!’ she added, as, with a smile of 
welcome, she rose to give him a special greet- 
ing and to place him at her right hand at 
table. 

‘Here he is!’ they all echoed, with a shout 
of applause. And Dick, very confused, but very 
happy, took the place of honour. And _ this 
evening might be said to mark the turning- 
point of his career. He had shown what he 
could do, and won the respect and confidence 
of men like Hardie and Macdonald, and proved 
himself worthy of the friendship of a lady whose 
sympathy and kindly words were to encourage 
him again and again, even when he had to face 
greater difficulties than the hate and revenge of 
a spiteful gaucho. 

He slowly, with labour and patience, realised 
some of those castles in the air built in earlier 
days, and returned on a visit to England with 
plenty money in his pockets. He is now the 
owner of an estancia as flourishing as Las Tres 
Aromas, with a lady at the head of it as good 
and as charming as the one who helped him 
when he was in trouble and in want. 


HALF-AN-HOUR’S CHAT WITH A HOSPITAL NURSE. 


By the Rev. ALGERNON C. E. THoroLp, M.A. 


O the gentle art of nursing there is 
no royal road; those who to-day 
are fitted for the charge of sick- 
rooms and hospital wards acquired 
their skill alone through the long 
vigil of night-service and the hours 

of daily routine. 

Among all the handmaidens of human kindness 
none are called upon to qualify themselves more 
strictly than the brave women who from time to 
time enrol themselves in the noble army of nurses, 
and who, at the instant and often sad summons of 
the telegraphic message, set out, not thinking of 


themselves, in response to the distant voice of 
weeping :; ‘Come over and help us.’ 

Perhaps few more genuine surprises meet any 
novice than those which await the entry of the 
hospital probationer upon her duties; and the 
real nature of the work, as a rule, comes so 
forcibly that even if the ‘new pro. does not seck 
a very early interview with the Sister to ask that 
her name may be withdrawn, the first three 
months is in general a time of many tears out of 
hours, 

‘Imagination and reality are then so different?’ 
I suggested to my friend, a hospital nurse, 
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‘Yes. Many of those who come in think that 
they are only wanted to sit by bedsides and attend 
to the small needs of the patient; but when they 
find that all the hard work and running about is 
their duty also, and that they have to learn and 
to obey, they think they had better not stay.’ 

‘Is not the first real hospital-morning very 
trying ?” 

‘Yes, the ordeal is severe, especially if the round 
is in the surgical ward. The dressing of wounds, 
the bandaging, and so forth bring hitherto un- 
known and unexpected feelings. The doctor and 
the staff-nurse know well, of course, the reality 
of the probationers’ suffering, and often make 
excuses for their temporary absence from a bed- 
side; but as a rule when the rounds have been 
made a few times confidence and self-control are 
soon gained.’ 

‘There are grades amongst the probationers, no 
doubt ?? 

‘Yes, After six months a probationer becomes 
qualified for night-duty, when the responsibility of 
her position is of course increased—the Sister and 
staff-nurse not being at hand; but by this time 
she will have acquired some of the most impor- 
tant qualifications for her post—self-reliance and 
promptitude of action.’ 

‘And how long is the entire course?’ 

‘Two years, during which many divisions are 
passed through—medical and surgical in both 
men’s and women’s wards, the Eye Hospital, the 
Children’s, the Infectious, and the Convalescent,’ 

‘The discipline is very strict, no doubt, in 
hospital life ?’ 

‘Yes—almost martial! Method, order, and 
neatness are primary virtues. Nor are delin- 
quencies when discovered left to be spoken about 
till next day; the penalty follows immediately 
upon the fault. Our lodgings in connection with 
the hospital were seven minutes’ walk distant, 
yet at times the telephoned message would come, 
“Send back probationers So-and-so,” who, on 
arrival, would be requested, with becoming 
gravity or displeasure, “to put that bottle in its 
proper place in the cupboard,” and told that then 
they could go home again !’ 

‘Hospital life is never dull at all events?’ | 
said, 

‘No indeed. We have experiences of all sorts 

some humorous, some tragic. Convalescence 
often leads to complications, and turns a quiet 
patient into an intractable one. When the turn 
comes a good appetite soon follows, and the 
“niggardly” allowance ordered by the doctor is 
badly received, Of course the nurse comes in for 
all this, and she has to promise to persuade the 
doctor to allow more, “Can No, 12 have some- 
thing solid?” the nurse asks one morning. “He 
says he is starving.” “Well, yes,” says the 
doctor, “Let him have some bread and butter,” 
The patient is radiant at the thought, and the next 
meal is awaited in anxiety. “Ah, nurse!” he 
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says amiably as he sees a plate arriving, “is that 
the bread and butter?” “Yes,” says the nurse ; 
“here it is.” “Hullo!” exclaims the patient as 
he sees a very thin slice put before him, “is that 
the bread and butter? Well, look here, nurse ; 
if I can’t have more than that I’ll have none ;” 
and, in a moment, whiz goes the plate across the 
ward, bread and butter and all! The nurse only 
picks it up quietly, and says, “ Very well; perhaps 
you will have it presently ;” and after a little 
back she comes as smiling as ever, and persuades 
her charge to make a beginning with it. Or 
perhaps the doctor orders fish instead of the 
everlasting “milk diet.” “Fish? Ah, that will 
be a change!” sighs the patient. This is before 
dinner. Then comes dinner-time, and with it the 
punctual nurse. “What is this?” querulously 


| asks the patient as he sees a suspicious-looking 


basin in the nurse’s hands. “Soup.” “Soup? 
But the doctor said I was to have fish.” “Ah! so 
he did; but that’s for to-morrow. It’s soup to- 
day; will you have some?” “Now, look here, 
nurse,” says No. 1, “I don’t mind a bit of a 
lark sometimes ; but when the doctor says I’m to 
have fish I’m not one to be put off with soup. 
Shan’t have the soup—there.” “Oh, come,” nurse 
says, “the fish is for to-morrow, not to-day ; 
doctor’s orders are always like that.” “No. I 
was to have fish; shan’t have soup. If I can’t 
have fish I won’t have anything.” “Very well,” 
nurse says quite quietly, “you know best; I'll 
bring it again at tea-time.” Tea-time comes. “ Well, 
here’s some soup. Will you try it? You must be 
hungry.” “No. Take it away; if I can’t have 
fish I won’t have soup.” “Very well. Perhaps it 
won't matter, as your case is not a very bad 
one ;” and the soup disappears again. The same 
occurs at breakfast-time ; and at last comes the 
doctor. “Doctor,” says the patient, “didn’t you 
say I was to have fish for dinner yesterday?” 
The doctor exchanges glances with the nurse, who 
says, “No. 1 has not had anything since yester- 
day. He would not take his soup.” “Oh-h!” 
says the doctor, Then No. 1 breaks in again: 
“Didn’t you say, doctor, I was to have fish?” 
“Yes; I ordered you fish for to-day; but as you 
have not had any nourishment since yesterday, 
fish will not do for you to-day. You must go 
back to wmilk-diet again.” “What! Soup? 
Never!” “Very well; if you don’t like what 
we are doing you need not stay. There are 
several waiting for your bed;” and with the 
parting “Soup” to nurse, he walks off. Then 
there is a general laugh round at the victim; 
everybody has kept the little secret well, antici- 
pating the joke of middle-diet punishment.’ 

‘Visitors’ days must be somewhat trying?’ I 
said, 

‘Yes. Two days a week are generally set apart 


‘for visitors, and we nurses resign ourselves to the 
/ & 


case as placidly as we can; and we need patience, 
A rigid rule says that no one uncer treatment 
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shall receive things to eat without the consent of 
the nurse in the ward; this leads to endless 
inquiries. After a few minutes of arrivals a 
friend comes to the nurse. “Well?” “Oh, please, 
nurse, may I give my girl a few grapes?” “ Yes.” 
A minute or two after the same friend comes 
again: “Oh nurse, I have given her two grapes ; 
may she have any more?” Then another visitor 
arrives: “Please, nurse, may my John have an 
orange?” “Yes.” “Thank you, nurse.” After 
a few minutes: “Oh nurse, I have given my 
John half an orange; may he have the other 
half?” Then a third comes: “I say, nurse, Mrs 
Jones is sitting on No. 4’s bed, and a-crying ever 
so bad. She’s a-worrying him awful ;” and nurse 
has promptly to remove Mrs Jones, who retires, 
to recover and return. 

‘Visiting days are anxious times very often as 
well ; terrible mischief results sometimes from the 
mistaken kindness of “friends.” From behind the 
screens the nurses at times hear such sentiments 
as: “Now, never mind her. They want to keep 
you in; but if you have a real hankering after 
a thing, it won’t hurt you—my father always 
said so.” Of course strict orders are given to the 
visitors: “Now, Mrs Jones, you are not to give 
your husband anything to eat; you understand, 
don’t you?” “Oh yes, nurse; of course I do 
I shouldn't be so soft when it’s against the rules.” 
But next morning, when the doctor comes, per- 
haps the patient’s temperature is much higher 
than it should be. “What’s this, nurse? He 
has had something to eat?” “No; nothing that 
I know of.” “Well, he has. What have you 
had, No. 5? What did your wife bring you 
yesterday?” “Nothing, sir.” “Ah, well.” After a 
little the nurse is tidying; and finds in No, 5’s 
locker the remains of a coil of black-pudding ! 

‘Typhoid patients need great watching. Food, 
other than ordered, is sometimes sudden death. 
I remember the case of a little boy under treat- 
ment for typhoid who was visited by his mother. 
“Now, Mrs Smith,” said nurse, “ remember, please, 
you must not give your little boy anything at all 
to eat. Will you promise me?” “Yes. Oh, of 
course not.” Towards evening the nurse in charge 
noticed a great change in the child’s appearance, 
and at once telephoned to the doctor. The same 
old question came: “What has he had to eat?” 
“No; nothing but orders.” “Well, he has. You 
ean see that for yourself.” But no one knew. 
“Well, he is dying. I can’t do anything. Per- 
haps the mother may get in time if she comes 
at once.” When the mother came nurse said, 
“You promised me not to give your child any- 
thing to eat, didn’t you?” “Yes; but I only 
gave him a little bread and butter.” “Ah, well; 
you have killed your little boy, Mrs Smith. Look, 
he is dying now.” One woman persuaded her 
husband—a typhoid subject—to cat the forbidden, 
and she was sent for, as his condition was alarm- 
ing. “Now, Mrs Hope, what did you give him 


when you came this afternoon?” “ Nothing ; 
oh dear, no!” Well, look here. We think your 
husband has had something to eat. If you did 
not give him anything we can’t do much for him, 
and he will die—do you understand? But if you 
can remember what you gave him perhaps we 
can help him. Now, what did you give him?” 
“Oh dear—oh dear! Well, some pork pie!” 
Another day a little girl was to be operated on. 
“We are going to operate on your little girl 
to-day, Mrs Green. She mustn’t have anything 
to eat.” “No, nurse.” During the operation a 
strange change came over the child, and breathing 
stopped. “Hullo! she’s choking. She has had 
something to eat.” “Oh no,” the nurse said. 
“Well, stop the operation. We must open her 
throat.” The result was a large piece of apple. 

‘Other visitors come and go, ex officio, without 
notice. They come into the wards as tuey like— 
clergymen and ministers of all denominations. 
They are, of course, well known for their 
sympathy ; but at times they get taken in very 
much. “Oh yes; he believed it all,” said one 
patient to another. “Oh, did he?” said nurse on 
the other side of the screen! “Well, I don’t 
think you’ll get that suit of clothes anyway.’ 
Then there’s a laugh, and “I didn’t think you 
heard, nurse” “Ah! but I did.” Begging 
characters are soon known in the hospitals, and 
hints are given to benevolent callers.’ 

‘I suppose it is important to keep the patients 
cheerful ?’ 

‘Yes, though in the surgical ward, where the 
patients are not bodily ill, it is sometimes almost 
necessary to restrain them. The patients do not 
lose interest in outside matters either, and some- 
times things get serious. We were called once Ly 
loud cries of “Nurse” to two angry convalescents 
talking politics in the balcony, and tlie excite- 
ment between them was so great that in a few 
minutes more one or both would probably have 
been lying some distance below on the ground. 
Next day they both promptly received their dis- 
charge. The winning candidate came through the 
wards soon after, talking to the men here and 
there. One old man wouldn’t listen. “Don’t 
stop talking to me. I don’t want to hear you. 
Go on now.” A little later he woke up to find 
his bed covered with blue bows and ribbons. 
Presently he called nurse. “Well?” “Look here. 
I’m not going to sleep with these things tied on 
my bed. I’m a Radical.” “Oh, it’s all right; 
it’s only their joke.” “I don’t care. I’m a 
Radical. I’ll have ’em off if I get out.” “Oh, 
go to sleep, and forget them.” After a few 
minutes the nurse’s attention was called to him 
again by strange sounds ; and there he was, splints 
and all, getting out of bed. The bows were soon 
off all through the ward; the nurse had seen 
enough of politics.’ 

‘Real difficulties take place sometimes no 
doubt ?’ 
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‘Oh yes. Those who have laid violent hands 
upon themselves often give trouble; at times 
they are quite dangerous in an after-frenzy. One 
powerful man called the nurse, and then, suddenly 
springing out of bed, dashed her to the floor. 
Fortunately one of the other patients was able to 
help for the moment till he was secured. In 
some hospitals the surgeon will not sign the 
admission form in these cases when application is 
made by the friends unless a policeman is sent in 
as a special attendant. This is absolutely neces- 
sary when there are no men attendants attached 
to the hospital. The constable’s ideas of his 
duties are sometimes almost comic. Of course, 
from long practice, a nurse can watch any patient 
without distressing him; but a policeman’s ways 
are quite different. “Won’t you sit here, con- 
stable?” the nurse says ; gently hinting, “He’ll go 
to sleep, I expect, and you’ll be more comfort- 
able.” “No, thank you, miss. I’ll keep handy.” 
All the time the policeman is sitting close by the 
bedside and staring at his charge. Perhaps the 
nurse makes another attempt: “Do you know, I 
am sure it will be better not to touch him?” 
Probably the constable has actually his hand on 
the man’s arm! “ Well, miss, there’s no knowing 
what he’ll do. I think I’ll be near him.” It is 
found advisable at times to get the constable to 
take a little walk for a change. “Nurse,” says 
the miserable patient, “I promise not to move 
if you will only get that man away. I can’t 
bear it any longer.” One patient, suddenly 
frantic, made a rush for the window, leaving 
half his garment in the brave nurse’s hand 
as she tried to stop his flight through the 
air.’ 

‘Are the patients, as a rule, grateful for all you 
do for them ?’ 

‘Well, sometimes they are too grateful, and 
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their feelings run away with them, with incon- 
venient hints and interesting offers.’ 

‘What do you do?’ 

‘Oh, we stony-hearted nurses have only one 
rule. The grateful patient is removed into an 
inner chamber where another hand dves duty, but 
the patient and his old nurse meet no more. 
But, then, sometimes they are hardly grateful 
enough. When they leave, the secretary asks 
them, among other questions, “Have you any 
complaint to make?” This gives an opportunity 
sometimes for grumbling. One old woman an- 
swered, ‘Well, I don’t think the doctors did all 
they ought to have done for me.” Oh,” said 
the secretary, “that’s your complaint, is it? Well, 
come with me; there’s a Board meeting on now. 
Oh yes, you must come, please ;” and almost 
before she knew it she was standing in the board- 
room, before all the doctors “No. 10 has a 
complaint to make.” “Oh yes. Well, what is 
it?” But her courage had vanished. “Oh dear, 
no; thank you. I don’t wish to make any com- 
plaint at all. I think this is a very wonderful in- 
stitooshun. Let me go, please.” ‘Good-morning.”’ 

Sunday comes week by week in the hospital 
ward as everywhere else, and with it the chap- 
lain’s ministrations. Everybody knows the sopo- 
rific influences about on any Sunday afternoon ; 
but in the hospital I found that the spirit of 
slumber at times is very assertive indeed. I was 
not surprised, therefore, to hear that even patients 
suffering all things draw the line at the sermon, 
and that over-tired nurses accept those minutes 
as an offering to their weariness, and are not 
always ready when the signal for the close comes. 
‘Well, nurse said, not wishing, I could see, to 
hurt my feelings, ‘I think we all used to go to 
sleep on Sunday afternoons, but then Mr Blank 
was very Low Church,’ 
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AUTOMATIC RAILWAY COUPLINGS, 


way, 8 
y/ AS 


UCH opposition on the part of our 
railway companies and other owners 
| of railway trucks is offered to the 
provision in the new Regulation 
of Railways Bill concerning the 
compulsory addition of automatic 
couplers—that is, couplings which shall lock by 
impact. It is said that this one provision would 
entail an expenditure of ten millions sterling, 
and no one could cavil at it if it were the means 
of reducing the number of accidents to railway 
servants; but experts say that this idea—which 
is the raison d’étre of the measure —is quite 
erroneous, They quote statistics to prove their 
case, and show figures for several years in suc- 
cession, which show that in the United States, 


ty 


where automatic couplings are compulsory, 
the accidents occurring in coupling and un- 
coupling are far more numerous than they are 
in Britain, where coupling-sticks have for a long 
time been in use. Taking the year 1897 as an 
example, we find that on the railways of Great 
Britain the accidents from all causes were 501, 
and the percentage of these due to coupling and 
uncoupling was 38. On the American railways 
during the same year the accidents numbered 
1693, and the percentage of them due to coupling 
and uncoupling was 12°6. We see, therefore, that, 
with automatic couplers, the accidents in the 
United States were nearly four times as many 
as in Great Britain, where coupling-sticks are in 
use. The opposers of the Government Regulation 
of Railways Bill have, therefore, some right to 
assert that the method at present in use in Great 
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Britain for coupling and uncoupling railway 
trucks is safer than the automatic system. 


THE HYDRO-INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 


This method of burning gas seems to be a revival 
of a system which was brought forward some years 
back, but which, possibly from imperfection of 
details, hardly emerged from the experimental 
stage. The new system, which is being exploited 
by a company whose address is 88 Victoria Street, 
London, employs an enlarged Welsbach mantle of 
refractory material, which is placed above a Bun- 
sen-burner, the gas to feed which is supplied 
under pressure. The light given by one burner 


has a value of from six hundred to fifteen- 


hundred candle-power, according to its size, and 
the illumination is pleasant in tone. The novel 
part of the invention is the way in which pressure 
is applied to the gas by water-power. This is 
secured by the use of a cylindrical vessel of 
copper or tin, which is about six feet in height, 
and which is a fixture near the gas-meter. Into 
this vessel enters a constant stream of water, at 
the rate of about sixty gallons per hour; and, 
by an ingenious arrangement, the gas, which also 
enters the vessel, is kept under constant high 
pressure. It will be seen, therefore, that a water- 
supply by meter is necessitated by this new 
system of gas-lighting; but the company hope to 
very much modify the method for domestic use, 
where powerful lights are not required. Under 
present conditions, and taking the price of water 
and gas at a fair average, the cost of maintaining 
a burner of six hundred candle-power is computed 
at one penny an hour, or about one-sixth of the 
expense of an electric arc-lamp of the same 
efficiency. 


WATER-GAS. 


From the producer’s point of view there is a 
fascination about water-gas, for it can be very 
cheaply made by the action of steam upon red-hot 
coke ; but unfortunately it contains a large pro- 
portion of poisonous carbonic oxide, and has no 
tell-tale smell. It therefore becomes a highly 
dangerous vapour to employ for common use, 
although in other respects it is valuable for heat- 
ing, and, with certain additions, for lighting 
purposes. The matter was considered of sufficient 
importanee by the Home Secretary for considera- 
tion by a departmental committee ; and this com- 
mittee has recently issued its report in the form 
of a Blue-book—a report which contains a large 
number of recommendations founded upon the 
evidence of experts. The committee came to the 
conclusion that the accidents attributable to the 
use of water-gas have not been very numerous in 
Great Britain, because the proportion in which 
the gas has been used has not hitherto been high ; 
but they note that a large increase in the use of 
the gas is to be expected in the future, and that 
the time is opportune for legislation, Their 


principal suggestion is the first—namely, ‘That it 
should be illegal for any person to make and 
distribute for heating and lighting purposes any 
poisonous gas which does not possess a distinct 
and pungent smell.’ The other recommendations 
refer to details of manufacture, which are calcu- 
lated to hedge the manufacture of a dangerous 
compound with proper restrictions. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION, 


The death of. Baron de Reuter calls to mind 
the circumstance that the electric telegraph, which 
flashes news to us from nearly every country of 
the globe, is a very modern invention. The first 
telegraph line in Britain was laid on the Great 
Western Railway from Paddington to Slough in 
the year 1838; so that in the compass of a single 
human life the marvellous system of intercom- 
munication by wire has reached its present per- 
fection. Baron de Reuter was one of the first to 
see the possibilities of this method of sending 
news, and started the first telegraphic news agency 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1849, extending his offices 
to London two years later. Those who enjoy 
the advantages of the present news agencies can 
hardly realise the difficulties with regard to in- 
formation from: foreign parts under which their 
forefathers laboured. Let us take as examples 
two epoch-making victories, one on the sea and 
one on land. The battle of the Nile was not 
reported in London until two months after its 
occurrence; and the victory at Waterloo, less 
than three hundred miles away, was not known 
in the Metropolis until four days had elapsed ! 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Forewarned is forearmed. Although it is mani- 
festly impossible, from economical and other 
reasons, to save ourselves from the strong and 
increasing tide of foreign competition in agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, it is well as a 
principle of business life to know our own busi- 
ness thoroughly, and also a good deal of what 
other people are doing. Ten or twelve years ago 
the American trade in oatmeal was infinitesimal; 
now it has increased tenfold! The North-West 
Miller, a trade journal published in Minneapolis, 
is not content, but scolds its constituents for 
their faults of ‘stiffness and stupidity, or lack of 
agility,’ common to all English-speaking nations. 
The alert gentleman from the Continent, French 
or German, does not bore his customers with 
homilies or sermons, or flood them with badly 
translated circulars; does not seek to change 
their tastes, but seeks to sell to customers what 
these customers want, And this is what the North- 
West Miller wants, however, ‘There are districte 
of England,’ we are told, ‘into which American 
flour has never penetrated, because we have been 
too stiff-necked to go there, learn the people’s 
tastes, and give them the flour which they have 
loved for hundreds of years,’ This homily, meant 
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for our American competitors, may be as useful 
here. The American Consul at Frankfort, look- 
ing at Europe generally as a market for manu- 
factured products, says that the contest narrows 
itself down to that of comparative resources, 
economy in manufacture, and skilful enterprise in 
selling. In all except the last they have nothing 
to fear. ‘With the most modern and effective 
machinery, the most effective labour, ample capital, 
and an unequalled factory system, the Republic 
in the closing years of the century fixes new 
standards in cheapness of production, and passes 
definitely from the réle of customer to that of 
competitor. This is what our traders and manu- 
facturers have to face, as they know only too 
well ; aud they can best hold their own by show- 
ing equal energy and enterprise. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOUR. 


Mr Saville-Kent, who, besides being a well- 
known naturalist, is also an accomplished photog- 
rapher, recently showed at the Camera Club 
(London) a number of fine examples of three- 
colour photographs of various natural objects, 
principally orchids. The method adopted for 
taking these pictures is that of Mr F. E. Ives, 
and involves the production of three separate 
negatives taken each under a differently coloured 
screen. Positives from these negatives are then 
associated with properly coloured glasses, and the 
three images are by special apparatus projected 
upon a screen—one red image, another blue- 
violet, and the third green. By the touch of a 
lever these three images approach one another, 
and finally overlap, the result being a very fair 
representation of the original object in all its 
natural colours. It is, of course, of the nature 
of an optical illusion, but certainly the most 
perfect thing of the kind which has been yet 
attempted, Mr Saville-Kent is most sanguine as 
to the use of the system for naturalists’ require- 
ments, and hopes by its aid to obtain correct 
colour-registration of such objects as corals, coral- 
reefs, and marine organisms of various kinds, 
many of which in tropical climes exhibit the 
most gorgeous tints. 


A NEW MOTOR-CAR. 


A motor-car has recently been shown in London 


which seems to be a distinct advance upon many 
of the vehicles of this sort which have previously 


been seen, heard, and—we are afraid we must | 


say—smelt also in the streets. It is constructed 
boiler of which is supplied with a very small 
quantity of water at a time, which is immediately 
vaporised, Moreover, the steam is only made as 
required, so that there is no noisy blowing off 
while the motor is not actually at work ; indeed, 
its steam arrangements at all times are perfectly 
silent, ‘The fuel is petroleum, employed with a 
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special form of burner which ensures perfect 
combustion, and therefore absence of odour. In 
many respects, too, the engine itself shows great 
improvements, and can be run, it is said, at a 
cost of three miles a penny. The Serpollet system 
has for some time been in successful use in Paris 
on the tram-lines, and it seems curious that there 
has been nothing of the kind attempted in this 
country, although we hear much of the substitu- 
tion of electricity for horse-traction. The subject 
is one which might usefully engage the attention 
of our municipal authorities. 


MURAL PAINTINGS AT HAMPTON COURT. 


A very interesting discovery has been made in 
one of the rooms of Hampton Court Palace—the 
beautiful edifice which Cardinal Wolsey presented 
tu his sovereign. It seems that a number of 
pictures are in course of removal from Hampton 
Court to Kensington Palace—shortly to be opened 
to the public; and in the room referred to it 
was found that beneath the canvas and paper 
with which the walls were covered were mural 
paintings of ancient date and in a fair state of 
preservation. But the nails which had been 
driven in to support the framed pictures now 
being taken to Kensington had played havoe 
with the painted walls; and these holes must be 
filled in and blemishes made good. This work 
will be entrusted to a skilful artist; and it is 
hoped that the paintings can be satisfactorily 
restored. The ceiling of the room is painted by 
Verrio, the subject being Queen Anne in the 
character of Justice; and it is probable that the 
wall paintings now uncovered may be due to the 
same hand. 


A GIGANTIC UMBRELLA, 


Many visitors to various exhibitions will doubt- 
less have experienced the discomfort of being 
caught in a downpour of rain when in the grounds, 
without a chance of shelter, either from want of 
a haven or from the number of people who, in 
the same plight, are crowding such few refuges as 
are provided. To guard against this disagreeable 
weather at the forthcoming Parisian World’s Fair, 
a Frenchwoman, Madame Percha-Giverne, well 
known in the gay capital for her inventions with 
regard to parasols and walking-sticks, intends to 


| erect a gigantic umbrella under which thirty- 


thousand persons can take shelter at the same time 
without inconvenience. This umbrella, which will 


| be over three hundred feet in height, will be sup- 
on the Serpollet superheated-steam system, the | 


ported by a metal column whose base will be more 


| than one hundred and twenty feet in ciameter. 
| The covering will be four hundred and fifty feet 
, across, and will be decorated with various designs 


in coloured glass, which will serve at night to 
illumine the exterior and interior with electric 
light. The inside of what may be termed the 
handle will be divided into four stories ; of which 


' 
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three will be under the cover, the other above. 
In each of these three first stories there will be 
cafés ; concerts and theatrical representations will 
be given. On the fourth floor, and placed outside, 
under a movable cupola, there will be a café 
restaurant, already engaged by one of the princi- 
pal firms of Paris. Comfortable lifts will convey 
visitors to the summit. The actual surface covered 
by this unique umbrella will be about sixteen 
thousand square feet; but the time has hardly 
come for exputiating upon the advantages it 
offers or for prophesying its success. 


ACETYLENE GAS. 


This new illuminant has become familiarised 
through its wide use by cyclists, and most persons 
therefore know that it is produced by the action 
of water upon calcium carbide. Many living in 
out-of-the-way districts, where gasworks are as 
yet unknown, would be glad to use acetylene for 
household illumination were they assured of its 
safety and general adaptability to their require- 
ments. A committee appointed by the Society 
of Arts (London) to inquire into the matter has 
issued a report, which is eminently satisfactory ; 
for, after innumerable experiments conducted by 
experts under their direction, they assert that 
acetylene gas apparatus can be so constructed as 
with ordinary precautions to be absolutely safe 
in use, and that under such conditions it is as 
free from danger as any other illuminant in 
common use. But they stipulate that the gas- 
generator—that is, the container for the carbide 
and the water which puts it in action—shall be 
kept outside, and not inside, the houses where 
the gas is used. We are glad that the report is 
of so favourable a nature, for acetylene gives a 
beautiful light, and will prove a boon to many. 


THE TAXAMETER, 


Ever since vehicles began to ply for hire there 
have been disputes as to payment between the 
drivers thereof and their customers; and an old 
caricature by Rowlandson depicts one of the 
heavily-coated jehus of the period, holding a coin 
in his hand, and addressing the lady and gentle- 
man who have just stepped from his lumbering 
‘coach’ with an air of injured immocence. At 
last a contrivance has been introduced which 
registers on a dial fixed near one of the windows 
of a cab the exact distance run and the fare 
payable. A few cabs fitted with this desirable 
ready-reckouer have recently been started in 
London, as well as in certain of our own pro- 
vincial towns. In Berlin 5500 cabs are pro- 
vided with the indicator, which was first in- 
troduced in 1894, and has become very popular. 
The question naturally arises, Why has this not 
been done before, seeing that there is nothing 
new in the principle of making a moving 
wheel register the number of its revolutions? 
Cyclists have Jong had such a means of measuring 


the distance travelled ; and thousands of stationary 
machines are fitted with counters to record the 
amount of work done. It is stated that the only 
opponents to the introduction of the taxameter 
are the cabmen themselves; others see in it a 
happy prospect of putting an end to disputes as 
to fares which at present cause many persons to 
walk rather than ride. 


BICYCLES FOR SOLDIERS. 


An interesting paper on ‘The Bicycle for War 
Purposes’ was recently read at the Royal Unite: 
Service Institution by Captain Baden-Powell, who 
considers that the bicycle will prove of most 
service to troops at home in the case of invasion. 
He enumerated the many ways in which the 
bicycle can be employed, and exhibited what he 
called the tripartite fitting, by which a machine 
becomes readily detachable, and can be slung over 
the shoulder without necessitating any adjustment 
of straps. The lecturer also dealt with the arming, 
dress, and general equipment of the military 
cyclist. He remarked that he had often heard 
it stated that young men preferred to devote their 
half-holidays to cycling rather than to volunteer- 
ing; but he hoped that the two pastimes could 
be combined. Properly organised military tours 
would be most enjoyable, and he looked to this 
source in the future for a great incentive to 
volunteering. 


BOOK-WORMS. 


The mischievous operations of the small boring 
beetle which, under the name of book-worm, 
devours books and their bindings with a zest 
unknown even to the most omnivorous reader 
may be stopped, says a correspondent in Nature, 
by giving the bindings of books a dressing of 
shellac in spirit. This is easily applied by means 
of a small brush, dries quickly, and is scarcely 
noticeable even on fine bindings, We rather 
question the latter part of the statement, and 
should certainly hesitate before varnishing a hand- 
some binding. In Sydney, from which city the 
correspondent referred to dates this letter, libra- 
rians are also much troubled with the attentions 
of cockroaches, which lurk in the spaces between 
the woodwork of bookcases and in crevices above 
the shelves; and the best exterminator is said 
to be Paris green, a preparation of arsenic, which 
is well dusted about the joints of the shelves. 
The secretary of the New South Wales Linnean 
Society has adopted this remedy, and has thus 
stopped the nibblings at the bindings of the books 
under his care. 


THE STUDY OF TROPICAL DISEASES. 


The opening at Liverpool of a school for the 
study and treatment of diseases peculiar to the 
tropics is an event of great interest, especially to 
medical men. The great western port has been 
wisely chosen as one of the best places for such 
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an establishment, for here come ships from every 
quarter of the globe, and it is only natural that 
occasionally they bring with them invalids suffer- 
ing from maladies strange to medical practice 
here. At this school qualified men can join any 
of the four courses which will be given each 
year, so that they will be more competent to 
take appointments on ships and in tropical 
countries. It is also intended to allow mission- 
aries to partake of the instruction, as these fear- 
less workers often go to countries where medical 
science is quite unknown; and nurses will also 
be admitted to the institution. Dr Koch, the 
well-known bacteriologist, in writing to express 
his regret at not being able to attend the open- 
ing ceremony of the Liverpool school, mentions 
that the most important disease in West Africa 
is blackwater fever; but he feels convinced that 
it can be prevented when its course and character 
become more familiar. ‘It will,’ he says, ‘be one 
of the most important duties of the new school 
to give medical men going out to the tropics a 
clear idea of this disease, and to impress on them 
how to make and collect useful and _ scientific 
observations,’ 


POISON-BOTTLES. 


Many lives are lost annually by accidental 
poisoning ; a mixture intended for outward appli- 
cation only is taken in mistake for the proper 
medicine, and death ensues. Now and then a 
well-known person is the victim, and then there 
come many suggestions as to the best way of pre- 
venting such accidents in future. This was the 
case when Professor Tyndall was accidentally 
poisoned a few years ago; and, now that Dr A. K. 
H. Boyd has lost his life in the same lamentable 
way, many are asking how such fatalities can 
best be prevented. It is now the almost universal 


parations in a fluted bottle of blue glass, so that 
a ministering hand can be warned, even in a dark 
room, where the red label cannot be seen, that 
caution is necessary. As most persons know, 
certain virulent poisons are not supplied at all to 
casual purchasers at chemists’ shops; but, unfor- 
tunately, some of the most dangerous compounds 
known are extensively used in the arts, and it is 
next to impossible to place any restriction on 
their sale. A valuable suggestion has been 
recently made that all poisons should be put in 
bottles labelled not only with the name of the pre- 
paration, but also with its antidote—thus, ‘ Silver 
nitrate—antidote, Common salt’ This would, we 
think, be a most commendable practice ; although 
it must be remembered that some poisons, 
common to certain trades, are so quick in their 
action that antidotes are useless unless they are 
actually at hand. 


BATHING IN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The sun-bath is a very old remedy, and was 
supposed in ancient times to be beneficial in 
various ailments ; and in these more modern days 
it has been proved experimentally that various 
germs grouped under the name bacteria perish 
under the action of sunlight. The electric light 
is now being used in Germany for curative pur- 
poses ; and quite recently at the Peebles Hydro- 
pathic establishment baths made on the German 
model have been introduced. The bath contains 
the necessary electric light apparatus, and is lined 
with mirrors, by which the rays are reflected 
upon every part of the body. A lid covers the 
bath, and the patient’s head only is not exposed 
to the action of the light. The heat also from 
the lamp or lamps does its part, for the patient 
perspires as copiously as if he were in a Turkish 
bath. The effect of the treatment is said to be 


custom of the druggists to serve poisonous pre- | most invigorating. 


SOME QUEER TASTES. 


Tey ek HE British schoolboy is renowned 

wt everywhere for his omnivorous 
powers; but it is doubtful if 
even he could assimilate some of 
the dainties here described. The 
Transvaal Boer will eat almost 
anything in the flesh, fish, or fowl line, for all 
is grist that comes to his gastronomic mill ; 
and the following mixture is voted most delect- 


able by the majority of the rougher classes: A 
great square slice is cut off a loaf made of 
course unsifted meal, and covered with a thick 
layer of jam—preferably strawberry ; a row of 

sardines is then placed on top, and the oil from | 
the sardine-box is liberally poured over the whole. | 
A loud smacking of lips and other manifestations | 
of thorough appreciation accompany the disposal of 


this delicate bonne-bouche ; but the unsophisticated 
Boer only indulges in this luxury when he means 
to enjoy a special treat, quite regardless of 
expense. 

The Zulus look upon fish as a species of snake, 
and consequently impure and quite unfitted for 
human food. But although they would infinitely 
prefer to go hungry rather than eat the daintiest 
piece of salmon or turbot, yet many of them 
have been known to consume pieces of flesh cut 
from a bullock that died of rinderpest, when that 
terrible cattle-plague raged in South Africa. This 
gastronomic anomaly will be better appreciated 


| when it is understood that the flesh of cattle 


which have died from this devastating disease 
becomes putrid almost immediately after death 
has supervened, and so absolutely dangerous to 
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eat. Indeed, cases are known where Kaffirs 
suffered from all the symptoms of rinderpest 
after partaking of this loathsome carrion, and 
died victims of their insatiable craving for animal 
food. If a Kaffir is given a tin of jam, he will, 
after opening it with his cheap Birmingham 
pocket-knife, squat down on his haunches and 
eat the whole of the contents ‘neat’ with great 
gusto ; but instead of cruelly attaching the empty 
can to the tail of some unfortunate cur—as the 
British schoolboy would probably do—the native 
will turn the tin to good account by utilising it 
as a drinking-vessel or as a receptacle for some of 
his various treasures, such as safety-pins, brass 
buttons, needles, or as a snuff-box. 

It is a very serious offence, and rightly too, to 
sell or in any way supply intoxicating liquors to 
the natives of Natal or Zululand; but many 
Kaffirs will, when the opportunity occurs, satisfy 
their craving for alcohol by drinking quantities 
of undiluted methylated spirits. In this light and 
refreshing ‘wine’ they attempt to drown their 
cares and sorrows, quite regardless of the nauseat- 
ing and disgusting taste of the liquor! 

The Bangmungwato, or Bechuanaland native, 
regards the visitation of a swarm of locusts as by 
no means an unmixed evil; for although the 
insects play havoc with his standing crops of 
mealies and mabele, or Kattir corn, they furnish 
him with many an appetising meal. In the 
early morning, before sunrise, all the women 
and children of a kraal go out to the feeding- 
grounds of the locusts, carrying empty paraffin 
tins, baskets, or sacks, and armed with switches. 
With these light weapons they kill millions of 
the insects; and, having filled their various 
receptacles with the slain, return home con- 
gratulating themselves on having destroyed and 
driven off the ravagers of their crops, and at 
the same time secured a luscious feed. The legs 
and gauze-like wings of the locusts are pulled 
off, and the bodies, having been dried in the 
powerful rays of the African sun, are ground up 
into a powder. Into a three-legged pot, partially 
filled with water, a few handfuls of this locust- 
meal is put, and the whole cooked over a slow 
fire until the contents are of the consistency of 
oatmeal porridge. This mess is devoured by men, 
women, children, and Kaffir mongrels, with every 
indication of enjoyment ; and, indeed, it may be 
added that this locust porridge is reported to be 
most nutritious and sustaining. 

Many South African colonists consider the 
iguana—a large kind of amphibious lizard—a 
very welcome addition to the Dill of fare, and 
say that the flesh of this reptile is anything but 
unpalatable. The great ant-bear and porcupine 
are also eaten by some ; but these creatures have 
no great following of gastronomers of European 
descent, although Bushmen, Hottentots, and others 
devour them with avidity. 

Of these few South African delicacies, probably 


the Boer and his dreadful blend of preserve and 
sardines will appeal most to the British school- 
boy, with his notorious proclivity for digesting 
all sorts of impossible concoctions and mix- 
tures. 


A SEASIDE MEMORY. 


Ir seems so strange. Once more beside 
The sheltered cove within the bay 

I sit. Out on the ebbing tide 
The fishing-boats sail far away. 

Three cloudy bars, like ships aflame, 
Float slowly down the saffron west ; 

The kine come home, each called by name, 
And o’er the land steals twilight’s rest. 


Behind me lies the dewy dale ; 

I hear the rippling streamlet flow, 
Singing again the witching tale 

I heard one eve—long, long ago. 

I catch the murmur of her name 
Amidst the measures of its tune ; 
But, ah! the rapture’s not the same 
As ’twas beneath that quiet moon. 


Throughout that soft, calm twilight’s fall 
We sat in bliss, hand clasped in hand ; 
We heard the last lone curlew call, 

Then silence crept o’er all the land. 
We watched the beacon’s quivering gleams 
Shoot swift across the darkening sea; 
And midst their glory wove our dreams 

In love’s enthralling ecstasy. 


We sat till the first stars shed down 
On sea and shore their kindly light, 
And silently the spectral town 
Lay in the dreamy lap of night. 
And, oh! we saw such visions fair, 
Through loyal Love’s far-seeing eyes ; 
Whilst Fancy filled the kindly air 
With music born in Paradise. 


‘Tis past! ‘tis past for evermore ! 
I hear the bells upon the hill ; 
But I’m alone upon the shore, 
Whilst she is sleeping calm and still, 
Her dear hands folded on her breast, 
Beneath the roses, far away ; 
And there my longing heart would rest, 
To wait, with her, the brighter day. 
ALEXANDER LaMont. 
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